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HONDURAS. 

By   Consul   E.    M.   Lawton,   Tegucigalpa,   April   5. 

•  The  fiscal  year  in  Honduras  Government  affairs  ends  August  1, 
and  therefore  the  report  on  imports  and  exports  for  1913-14  is  fairly 
representative  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the  country,  unaffected  by 
the  war  conditions  in  Europe.  The  total  foreign  trade  for  the  year 
was  $10,0-16,261,  being  an  increase  of  22  per  cent  over  the  figures  of 
any  previous  year.  Exports  are  reported  as  $3,421,331,  of  which 
almost  85  per  cent  w^as  shipped  to  the  United  States;  and  imports 
were  $6,624,930,  of  Avhich  the  United  States  supplied  almost  80  per 
cent. 

The  net  increase  in  exports  for  the  year  w"as  about  600,000  pesos, 
but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  exchange  rate  for  the  preceding  year 
was  2.34  pesos  to  the  United  States  dollar  as  against  2.50  pesos  for 
the  average  of  last  year,  the  difference  in  United  States  currency  for 
the  totals  at  the  stated  periods  is  only  $121,000.  The  diminished  in- 
crease is  not  so  much  due  to  the  poor  business  conditions  as  to  the 
drop  in  the  price  of  bar  silver  and  to  the  severe  drought  of  1914. 
The  rainfall  was  perhaps  30  per  cent  of  normal  for  the  year,  and 
the  grain  crop  was  only  about  a  one-third  crop,  in  many  sections 
being  a  total  failure;  and,  of  course,  the  banana  industry  suffered 
materially. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  calendar  year  there  appeared  a  plague 
of  grasshoppers  wdiich  are  still  in  evidence  in  greatly  increased  num- 
bers. If  proper  allowances  be  made  for  the  drought  and  the  grass- 
hoppers and  for  the  increase  in  exchange  rate  due  to  the  unparalleled 
decline  in  the  price  of  bar  silver,  Honduras  presents  a  most  creditable 
record  of  general  economic  growth  and  conditions.  No  moratorium 
was  declared  or  even  considered  when  the  war  commenced,  and  since 
that  time  Government  and  business  obligations  have  been  discharged 
wdth  even  more  promptness  than  usual. 

Export  Trade  by  Countries. 

On  account  of  the  falling  off  in  the  banana  trade,  the  United  States 
purchased  but  85  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  as  against  87  per  cent 
the  previous  year.  Guatemala  was  the  second  largest  consumer,  with 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  and  Germany  a  close  third.  Hides 
and  cattle  form  the  principal  exports  sent  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States.    A  comparative  statement  of  the  exports  from  Hon- 
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duras  of  various  countries  for  the  four  fiscal  years  ended  July  31  last 
is  here  shown. 


Countries. 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

United  States 

$2,693,028 

107, 596 
05,985 
77, 143 
33.003 
10,515 
37, 456 

S2, 272, 000 
128, 756 
£4,  734 
67,6f0 
49,076 
20, 051 
487,862 

$2,F60,18S 
170,112 
110,460 
52,598 
44, 839 
13, 4G7 
33,584 

S2, 974, 157 
164,007 

180,921 

28, 558 

17i896 
19,817 

Total 

3,024,726 

3,080,178 

3,300,254 

3,421,331 

Quantity  and  Value  of  Exports. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  exports  from  Honduras 
for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14,  as  compiled  by  the  Statistical  Bureau: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Animal  products: 

Cattle head . . 

Cheese pounds. . 

Deersliins do  — 

Goatskins,  lion,  etc., 

21,911 
6,250 
81, 791 

1,002 
805,861 

117 

$251,361 

750 

21, 020 

278 
159,820 

2,385 
249 

7,915 
9,152 

862, 101 

262 

7,323 

213 

Vegetable  products: 

Bananas bunches . . 

Coconuts nuts. . 

CofEee pounds . . 

Hats,  straw do 

Indigo do 

Mahogany feet. . 

Other  woods 

6,610,164 

10,366.955 

1,214,454 

1,045 

2,000 

150, 485 

$1,714,398 

219, 908 

116,302 

844 

GOO 

Hides, cattle  '.pounds.. 

6,926 
5  691 

mules,  head  

Rubber pounds.. 

Sarsaparilla do 

other   vegetable    pro- 

33.537 
79, 278 

14, 289 
12, 105 

Mineral  products: 

718 

All  other  products 

6,661 

Gold  and  silver  cyanide 

Total 

3,421,331 

Nicliel 

SUver  bullion 

1  The  pound  weight  in  Honduras  is  usually  the  Spanish  pound  of  1.0144  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  were  from  the 
three  principal  ports  of  Amapala,  Puerto  Cortes,  and  Ceiba,  with 
little  or  no  clifference  in  favor  of  any  one  port. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States  from  Honduras. 

The  exports  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  and  agencies  in 
Honduras  for  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  years  1913  and 
1914  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


1913 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity.        Value, 


Bananas 

Coconuts 

CofEee 

Deerskins 

Gold  coin 

Gold  bullion  and  concentrates.. 

Goat  skins 

Hats,  straw 

Hides,  cattle 

Liquid  amber 

Oranges 

Peruvian  balsam 

Plantains 

Rubber 

Sarsaparilla 

Silver  bullion  and  concentrates. 

Silver  coin 

Timber,  logs 

All  otlier  articles 


.bunches., 
.number.. 
..pounds.. 
do 


8,378,470 

12,205,709 

525, COS 

58, 932 


.  .pounds., 
.number.. 
..pounds.. 

do 

..  .boxes.. 
..pounds. . 
.number.. 
..pounds.. 
do 


62, 998 

270 

417, 104 

2,  E69 

7,5S9 

IQl 

1,211,925 

01,444 

73, 380 


Total. 


S2, 889, 484 

312.698 

62,  494 

21,871 

2,  COO 

309,676 

13,219 

4-'5 

70,  f-9il 

304 

9,2C9 

105 

12, 0G3 

33, 83C. 

13, 891 

665, 129 

13,650 

30, 466 

19, 438 

4, 4S6, 974 


8,236,990 

10,851,781 

031,-332 

01,285 


$2,647,238 
196, 542 
67, 301 
20,120 


50,010 

188 

633, 028 

2,SO!5 

2,995 


321,895 

10,613 

143 

122,093 

592 

3,C99 


683,  COO 

0,983 

23, 391 

10,967 

45,060 

8, 594 

814, 085 

28, 165 
3,681 

4, 263, 322 


HONDURAS. 


Returned  American  goods  amounted  to  $66,447  in  1914,  compared 
with  $28,177  in  1913,  but  these  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  empty 
gasoline  drums  and  containers  of  various  sorts  from  the  ports  of  the 
north  coast.  It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  of  the  totals  for  the  last 
years  of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  with  the  GoA^ern- 
ment  statistics  for  the  two  fiscal  years  nearest  corresponding,  as  given 
in  the  table  of  exports  by  countries,  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  of 
approximately  $1,000,000  per  annum  in  the  Government  statistics,  so 
that  the  actual  exports  for  Honduras  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1913-14 
must  have  been  at  least  $4,500,000. 

Exports  to  United  States  from  Amapala. 

There  were  no  articles  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  at 
Tegucigalpa  for  the  United  States  during  last  year.  The  articles 
invoiced  at  the  agency  at  Amapala,  in  the  Tegucigalpa  consular  dis- 
trict, for  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $1,196,748,  compared  with 
$983,474  for  1913.     The  items  and  their  value  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

S779 

2, 325 

157 

368 

312,894 

48,714 

3,495 

Logwood 

$396 

Coffee 

S16 
29 

Nickel 

$90 

Silver 

665, 129 
16,219 

258 

814,085 

Fustic        

Skins  

13, 413 

Gold 

297, 49i 

Sarsaparilla 

428 

Total 

India  rubber 

3,936 

983, 474 

1,196,748 

Share  of  Eacli  Country  in  Import  Trade. 

The  detailed  import  statistics  covering  the  fiscal  year  1913-14 
will  not  be  available  for  some  months.  The  total  value  of  the 
imports  from  each  country  was  as  follows  for  two  years: 


Countrios. 


United  States... 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Guatemala 

Italy  


1912-13 


S3, 457, 074 
558, 327 
712,  750 
14S, 280 
60, 577 
32,842 


1913-14 


,262,043 
521,837 
459, 762 
141,597 
53, 584 
42, 941 


Countries. 


British  Honduras.. 
Spain 

All  other  countries. 


Total. 


$45, 837 
116,991 


$35,302 
33,901 
73,963 


5,132,678    6,624,930 


The  value  of  the  imports  received  at  the  several  ports  was  as  fol- 
lows for  1913-14:  Ceiba,  $2,545,436:  Puerto  Cortes,  $1,807,885;  Ama- 
pala, $1,666,583;  Trujillo,  $504,767;  Eoatan,  $88,850;  and  inland 
ports,  $11,408. 

Government  Finances. 

AA'itli  the  exception  that  some  public  work  was  discontinued,  and 
that  the  Government  temporarily  abandoned  some  j^lans  for  im- 
provements in  roads  and  minor  industries,  there  has  been  no  appre- 
ciable diminishing  of  ordinary  industries  or  improvements,  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  as  a  result  of  the  European  situation. 
The  interior  debt  was  reduced  by  the  payment  of  1,272,230  pesos, 
leaving  a  balance  of  existing  interior  debt,  according  to  the  present 
rate  of  exchange,  »f  $1,846,665  in  United  States  currency. 

The  net  Government  revenue  for  the  year  was  5,895,194  pesos 
($2,358,077)  which  was  over  1,000,000  pesos  more  than  was  figured 
in  the  official  budget,  and  was  678,792  j)esos  more  than  thetotal 
previous  year's  revenue.    The  increased  customs  tariff  went  into  opera- 
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tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  produced  revenues 
amounting  to  nearly  3,500,000  pesos,  an  increase  of  008,000  pesos  over 
tlie  preceding  year.  The  total  Government  expenses  for  the  year 
were  $1,800,873. 

Railway  and  Other  Transportation  Services. 

The  Honduras  National  Railway  continues  to  make  a  most  favor- 
able showing  under  Government  management,  so  much  so  that  there 
is  a  growing  popular  demand  for  the  Government  to  utilize  the 
profits  in  gradually  extending  the  line  to  the  interior  and  eventually 
connecting  with  the  Pacific  coast.  There  is  in  operation  some  150 
miles  of  railroad  belonging  to  the  fruit  companies  on  the  north  coast, 
but  with  few  exceptions  these  are  used  mostly  in  freighting  bananas. 

A  project  now  being  considered  for  the  Pacific  side  involves  the 
creation  of  a  new  port  on  Zacate  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  and 
connecting  by  tram  road  with  the  mainland  and  the  present  cart 
road  to  Tegucigalpa.  This  is  a  project  long  contemplated  and  would 
materially  decrease  the  cost  of  merchandise  coming  via  the  Pacific 
port  of  Amapala  in  cutting  off  the  present  high  cost  of  lighterage 
and  handling  of  freight.  The  port  of  Amapala  is  on  an  island  25 
miles  from  the  mainland  and  is  the  only  original  port  of  entry,  so 
that  all  goods  must  now  be  taken  ashore  in  lighters  and  subsequently 
loaded  again  and  shipped  in  lighters  to  the  mainland. 

A  satisfactory  automobile  service  is  now  in  operation  from  the 
Pacific  subport  of  San  Lorenzo  to  Tegucigalpa.  Heretofore  to  reach 
the  capital  meant  a  two  or  three  days'  trip  on  muleback,  so  that 
traveling  men  and  the  public  generally  rarely  visited  this  section. 
With  the  present  triweekly  service  by  auto,  in  connection  with  motor 
boat  from  Amapala  to  San  Lorenzo,  there  is  a  noticeable  increase  in 
the  number  of  new  visitors  to  this  part  of  Honduras.  By  auto  the 
trip  is  only  six  hours  from  the  coast,  owing  largely  to  the  excellent 
macadam  road,  kept  in  good  condition  at  all  seasons.  Other  cart 
roads  are  being  projected  and  built  in  all  directions  from  the  capital. 
Nearly  $200,000  was  expended  during  the  year  on  road  building  and 
maintenance. 
Mail  and  Telegraph  Services. 

The  amount  of  mail  matter  received  and  sent  from  all  Honduras 
has  increased  40  per  cent  in  the  past  fiscal  year,  but  for  this  consular 
district  has  nearly  doubled.  The  weekly  letter  mail  for  Tegucigalpa 
from  the  United  States  comes  by  way  of  the  north  coast  and  by 
courier  6  days  overland,  making  an  average  of  15  days  for  letter 
mail  to  arrive  from  the  United  States.  The  heavy  mail,  however, 
comes  by  way  of  Panama,  and  is,  more  or  less,  30  days  in  transit  and 
is  received  two  or  three  times  a  month. 

Parcel  post  is  becoming  a  favorite  method  of  placing  small  orders 
abroad,  as  the  added  expense  of  postage  is  more  than  offset  by  elimi- 
nating port,  handling,  and  inland  freight  costs.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
through  ship  service  will  eventually  be  established  from  Atlantic  or 
Gulf  points  to  Central  American  Pacific  ports,  which  would  cut 
down  the  time  of  transit  and  further  popularize  the  mail-order 
business. 

There  are  now  259  telegraph  offices  in  Honduras,  with  a  total  of 
4,307  miles  of  telegraph,  extending  to  all  parts  of  the  Republic  and 
connecting  with  neighboring  countries.     The  telephone  system  of 
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Tegucigalpa  and  this  consular  district  is  operated  under  the  same 
governmental  monopoly  and  is  being  constantly  extended  and  im- 
proved. 
Agricultural  Conditions — Cattle  Raising. 

The  Tegucigalpa  consular  district  is  essentially  not  an  agricultural 
country.  The  crops  of  corn,  beans,  rice,  sugar,  and  a  negligible 
amount  of  vegetables  barely  serve  for  local  needs  in  the  best  years. 
The  crops  of  1914  were  almost  a  total  failure,  making  necessary  large 
and  continued  imports  of  breadstuffs.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  endeavoring  to  create  an  increased  interest  in  the  cultivation 
of  henequen,  sugar  cane,  and  also  irrigation  in  connection  with  pas- 
turage for  cattle. 

There  are  reported  to  be  about  1,000,000  head  of  cattle  in  Honduras. 
At  present  there  is  no  market  for  them  except  for  local  consumption 
or  exporting  of  hides,  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  with 
such  an  incentive,  long  expected,  as  the  opening  of  the  Gulf  ports 
of  the  United  States  to  Honduras  beef,  the  cattle  industry  would  be 
greatly  increased. 
Mining  and  Manufacturing. 

The  work  of  the  mining  company  at  San  Juancito  continues  to  be 
the  one  extensive  plant  of  that  character.  The  gold  and  silver  shown 
in  the  schedule  of  exports  were  the  product  of  this  plant.  Placer 
mining  in  the  Department  of  Olancho  continues  to  produce  limited 
returns,  and  at  three  other  points  in  this  district  are  small  treat- 
ment plants  producing  to  some  extent.  The  San  Juancito  plant 
(New  York  &  Honduras  Rosario  Mining  Co.)  has  recently  acquired 
exploration  rights  in  the  Chile  Mountain  range,  within  sight  of  the 
company's  present  holdings,  and  is  making  extensive  explorations 
with  a  view  of  developing  possible  metal  deposits  against  the  day 
that  the  present  mines  might  run  out. 

There  are  yet  no  manufacturing  plants  of  especial  importance  in 
the  Tegucigalpa  district.  There  are  110  registered  industrial  plants 
in  the  whole  llepubiic,  for  the  most  part  manufactories  of  "  aguardi- 
ente," mineral  waters,  cigars,  etc.  The  two  most  important  factories 
are  located  in  Tegucigalpa,  one  a  shoe  factory  and  the  other  a  soap 
and  candle  factory.  Straw  hats  are  the  only  articles  manufactured 
for  export. 

PUERTO  CORTES. 

By  Consul  Jolin  A.  Gunion. 

The  consular  district  of  Puerto  Cortes  comprises  that  part  of  Hon- 
duras north  of  the  fifteenth  parallel  and  west  of  Tela.  The  Carib- 
bean Sea  bounds  the  district  on  the  north.  Parts  only  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Atlantida,  Yoro,  Cortes,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Copan  are 
included  in  these  boundaries.  Details  of  the  commerce  passing 
through  Tela  are  covered  by  the  American  consul  at  Ceiba. 

Climatic  Conditions. 

The  climate  of  this  district  is  classed  as  humid  and  hot.  While 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  south  are  a  few  degrees  cooler  than  the 
coast  section,  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  still  very  noticeable. 
The  moisture  driven  in  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  caught  in  the 
mountains  which  extend  practically  throughout  the  district  offers  ex- 
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cellent  supply  of  power  for  industrial  undertakings.  Statistics  of 
average  rainfall  are  not  available,  but  it  is  believed  they  would  run 
90  inches  or  over  per  year.  While  rains  commonly  occur  in  all  months 
of  the  year,  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  September,  October, 
November,  and  December  bring  the  heaviest  precipitation.  The 
average  temperature  in  the  summer  months  is  about  85°  F.,  with 
75°  F.  for  the  winter  months. 

Population. 

There  are  no  population  statistics  available  for  the  district,  but  it 
is  estimated  that  there  are  not  over  100,000  people  within  these  con- 
sular limits.  The  population  of  the  interior  is  made  up  of  native  In- 
dians, people  of  Spanish  descent  and  a  varying  mixture  of  the  two 
peoples.  The  Caribs,  who  make  up  a  great  share  of  the  immediate 
coast  population  and  who  are  now  increasing  in  numbers,  probably 
furnish  the  best  labor  of  the  country.  Unfortunately  the  Carib  can 
not  be  induced  to  leave  the  immediate  coast  region,  and  his  occvipa- 
tions  will  continue  to  be  local  to  that  section.  Many  industries  in  the 
interior  will  fail  to  develop  until  the  population  is  augmented  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Located  in  the  fertile  and  extensive  Sula  Valley,  38  miles  inland 
from  Puerto  Cortes,  is  San  Pedro  Sula,  the  principal  commercial  city 
for  this  part  of  Honduras.  While  the  population  probably  does  not 
exceed  8,000  there  is  a  considerable  volume  of  business  transacted  as 
it  is  the  distributing  point  for  the  northwest  of  Honduras.  The 
Honduras  National  Railroad  runs  through  San  Pedro  and  furnishes 
ample  passenger  and  freight  service.  Puerto  Cortes,  with  one  of  the 
best  harbors  in  Central  America,  is  the  i^rincijoal  port  through  which 
the  imports  and  exports  of  the  district  pass.  Omoa,  at  one  time  the 
important  port  along  this  coast  for  interior  trade,  has  a  small  but 
safe  harbor.  It  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Puerto  Cortes  about  8  miles 
in  a  direct  line.  A  new  customhouse  is  under  construction  and  was 
expected  to  be  opened  as  a  port  of  entry  early  in  1915. 

Steamship  Service  With  United  States. 

Puerto  Cortes  is  in  close  touch  with  the  United  States  both  as  to 
distance  and  transportation  service.  The  direct  distance  from  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile  to  Puerto  Cortes  is  about  930  miles,  and  from 
New  York  about  1,730  miles.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  makes  a  fort- 
nightly call  from  New  York,  making  intermediate  stops  at  Cuban, 
Jamaican,  and  Central  American  ports  on  outward  and  inward 
voyage.  This  company  also  has  weekly  service  from  New  Orleans  to 
Puerto  Cortes  with  intermediate  calls  on  the  outward  and  return 
trip.  The  Hubbard-Zeemurray  Steamship  Co.  has  had  two  or  three 
boats  a  week  for  the  greater  share  of  the  year,  and  the  Chamelecon 
Steamship  Co.  has  had  about  three  boats  a  month.  These  boats  ply 
between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  and  Puerto  Cortes.  On  the  down 
trip  they  offer  a  general  freight  service  and  on  the  return  voyage 
carry  bananas.  No  intermecliate  stops  are  made  by  these  boats. 
Practically  all  of  the  boats  furnish  passenger  service  both  coming 
to  and  going  from  Puerto  Cortes. 

Of  a  total  of  298  ships  clearing  from  this  port  during  1914  to  ports 
in  the  United  States  202  were  of  Norwegian,  68  British,  21  American, 
and  7  Honduran  register.    Those  listed  as  American  boats  all  came 
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under  American  register  after  the  new  registration  law  went  into 
effect.  They  are  all  controlled  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  These  298 
ships  total  in  crew  9,466,  and  in  passengers  to  the  United  States 
2,037.  There  were  132  that  cleared  for  Mobile,  122  for  New  Orleans, 
28  for  New  York,  5  for  Galveston,  1  for  Ke}^  West,  and  10  to  various 
ports  in  the  United  States.  The  sailings  were  booked  as  fallows: 
United  Fruit  Co.,  156 ;  Hubbard-Zeemurray  Steamship  Co.,  95 ;  Cha- 
melecon  Steamship  Co.,  40;  Ashbell  Hubbard,  4;  and  all  others,  3; 
making  a  total  of  298. 
Railroad  Mileage  and  Construction. 

The  mileage  of  railroad  operating  in  this  district  is  approximately 
84.  About  28  miles  parallel  the  coast  in  an  east-and-west  direction. 
This  line,  which  is  laid  to  standard  gauge,  terminates  at  the  port  of 
Omoa.  The  railroad  is  furnished  with  American-made  equipment 
practically  throughout. 

The  remaining  56  miles  of  road  is  that  portion  of  the  original  In- 
teroceanic  Railroad  proposal,  to  extend  from  Puerto  Cortes  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
constructed  so  far  as  La  Pimienta.  This  railroad  is  a  Government- 
<""7erated  line  and  is  known  as  the  Honduras  National  Railroad.    The 

<ick  of  this  line  is  laid  to  3  feet  6  inch  gauge.  A  new  bridge  over 
the  Ulua  River  at  Pimienta  was  completed  during  the  past  year. 
The  bridge  is  composed  of  two  spans — one  100  feet  long  the  other  400 
feet  long.  The  cost  of  the  structure  was  about  $88,000  United  States 
currency.  The  steel  was  furnished  and  erected  by  an  American  com- 
pany. During  1914  over  11,000  tons  of  56-pounci  relaying  rails  were 
purchased  in  the  United  States  and  are  now  in  place.  All  of  this 
material  was  paid  for  out  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  road. 

The  proposed  line  from  Tela  westward  to  the  Ulua  River  and 
thence  southward  to  Progreso  has  been  under  construction  during 
the  past  year.  Track  is  now  laid  to  a  point  about  19  kilometers 
(nearly  12  miles)  west  of  Tela.  Practically  all  of  the  materials  im- 
ported for  this  construction  have  come  from  the  United  States. 
Kiver  Navigation — Pack  Trains. 

The  Ulua  River,  which  is  the  only  stream  navigable  in  the  consu- 
lar district,  now  has  a  complete  equipment,  consisting  of  three  towing 
steamers  and  a  large  quantity  of  barges.  The  equipment  is  used  to 
transport  fruit  from  the  banana  farms  along  the  river  bottoms  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  This  property  belongs  to  an  American  corpora- 
tion, and  the  equipment  has  come  from  the  United  States. 

Pack  trains  run  between  San  Pedro  and  Pimienta  and  interior 
points.  The  trails  are  generally  bad,  and  there  is  a  great  need  for 
good  pack  and  cart  roads.  In  fact,  this  condition  is  quite  generally 
given  as  the  reason  for  the  backwardness  of  this  section.  The  cost  of 
transporting  a  cargo  of  about  200  pounds  from  Pimienta  to  Santa 
Barbara  or  Santa  Rosa  cle  Copan  is  approximately  $4  gold.  It  takes 
about  five  to  seven  days  to  make  the  trip, 
labor  Conditions. 

Railroad  construction  work  and  increased  banana  planting  along 
the  coast  have  drawn  heavily  upon  the  interior  points  for  labor. 
Adverse  crop  conditions  and  a  grasshopper  pest  have  made  an  exodus 
from  certain  districts  almost  necessary.     There  has  been  a  slight 
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drop  in  wages  in  this  part  of  the  district  during  the  past  year.  Load- 
ing of  the  fruit  to  steamers  is  done  ahnost  entirely  by  the  Carib.  A 
great  share  of  the  plantation  help  is  made  up  of  native  Indians  and 
Mezticos.  Common  plantation  labor  receives  about  1.75  pesos  per 
day,  cutters  of  fruit  receive  about  2  to  2^^  pesos,  and  those  loading 
fruit  to  ship  about  one-half  peso  per  hour.  All  of  these  values  are 
expressed  in  the  silver  peso,  which  is  worth  about  40  cents  United 
States  currency. 
Exports  to  United  States  from  District. 

Probably  85  per  cent  of  the  exports  from  this  district  go  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  disturbances  in  Europe  have  not  affected  the 
shipments  to  any  great  extent. 

The  following  were  the  articles,  quantities,  and  values  invoiced  at 
the  consulate  at  Puerto  Cortes  during  the  past  two  calendar  years : 


Articles. 


B  ananas bunches . 

Cccanuts number. 

Coffee pounds . 

Bearskins do... 

Gold  bullion 

Grapefruit number. 

Hals,  panama do. .. 

Hides pounds. 

Liquid  amber do  . . 

Logs M  feet. 

Pigskins pounds . 

Plantains number . 

Rubber pounds. 

Sarsaparilla do. .. 

Silver  pesos number. 

All  other  articles 


Total . 


1913 


Quantities.      Values, 


3, 573, 500 

233,665 

521,414 

32, 041 


10, 200 

270 

157, 660 

2, 569 

601 


124,000 
19,  759 
29,820 
30,000 


$1, 725, 458 

5,280 

61,010 

11,591 

12, 185 

66 

425 

45,756 

304 

30,071 


1,130 
13,481 

6, 896 
13,650 

2,809 


1914 


Quantities.      Values 


3,401,200 

567, 700 

e06, 584 

33, 123 


9,200 

18S 

162, 357 

2,806 

576 

56 

60,500 

7,517 

22, 178 


81,488,995 

11,338 

63, 538 

11,058 

9,000 

75 

133 

36, 868 

592 

27, 797 

32 

805 

4,141 

4, 883 


39 


1,659,304 


Importance  of  the  Banana  Industry. 

The  foregoing  figures  indicate  the  important  position  that  the 
raising  and  exporting  of  bananas  has  in  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  district.  Of  a  total  of  $1,659,304  declared  exports  for  1914,  89 
per  cent  consisted  of  bananas.  The  rich  coast  lands,  favored  with 
heavy  rains  and  a  hot  climate,  make  an  excellent  location  for  the 
production  of  this  fruit.  Attention  is  now  being  given  to  closer  cul- 
tivation. The  market  demands  are  sharper  and  many  of  the  old 
plantations  have  outlived  their  power  of  production.  Those  who 
have  given  close  attention  to  the  raising  of  the  fruit  have  received 
increased  returns  in  a  finer  grade  of  fruit.  It  is  only  recently  that 
the  planter  has  come  to  realize  that  rough  handling  cf  fruit  is  costly. 
The  tramway  system  has  not  been  tried  out  sufficiently  to  show 
results  that  would  induce  the  small  planters  to  invest  in  this  line. 
If  this  does  prove  out  with  good  results,  there  should  be  a  good 
demand  for  light  rails  and  tramcars  suitable  for  the  carrying  of 
fruit. 

The  increased  acreage  of  bananas  that  was  to  be  drawn  on  in  1914 
Avould  have  led  one  to  believe  early  in  the  year  that  shipments  for 
the  12  months  would  run  unusually  hio;h.  This,  however,  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  case.  The  declared  exports  for  the  year  1913 
amounted  to  3,573,500  stems,  whereas  those  for  1914  dropped  to 
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3,401,200  stems.  This  was  due  not  only  to  the  quality  of  fruit 
offered  to  the  shipper,  but  also  to  a  poorer  demand.  The  Atlantic 
Fruit  Co.  undertook  one  shipment  to  England,  but  owing  to  uncer- 
tainty in  shipping  this  boat  put  into  New  York  and  nothing  else 
was  undertaken  by  the  company. 

The  extensive  plantings  of  the  Cuyamel  Fruit  Co.  gave  a  material 
increase  in  production  over  the  previous  year.  The  Ulua  River 
plantings,  producing  one  of  the  best  fruits  in  the  market,  show  an 
increase,  but  the  fruit  along  the  Honduras  National  Railroad  fell 
off  materially.  Owing  to  the  failure  to  dispose  of  the  fruit,  many 
owners  have  been  unable  to  pay  for  the  clearing  of  their  banana 
plantings,  and,  in  fact,  a  great  many  plantings  have  been  abandoned 
entirely. 

Shipments  of  Bananas. 

The  follovv'ing  table  will  show  the  approximate  shipments  of  fruit 
for  the  last  two  years : 


1913 

1014 

Fruit  along  the  Honduras  National  Railroad 

Sfems. 

1,924,000 
82G, 000 
823,000 

Stems. 
1, 300, 000 

977,000 

Coast  fruit,  including  Cuj'amel  Fruit  Co.'s  fruit    

1,124,200 

Total 

3,573,000 

3,401,200 

Bad  crop  conditions  were  noticeable  along  the  Honduras  National 
Railroad  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  This  section  suffered 
from  drought,  grasshopper  pest,  and  heavy  winds.  The  effects  were 
felt  in  the  shipments  of  November  and  December,  and  they  will  be 
more  noticeable  in  the  early  part  of  1915.  In  spite  of  the  better 
shipping  facilities  oft'ered  by  the  railroad  and  made  possible  from 
new  rails  laid,  balasting,  and  sufficient  supply  of  rack  cars,  this  part 
of  the  district  has  fared  poorl3^  The  conditions  are  forcing  the  con- 
sideration of  other  lines  of  production. 

Of  a  total  of  over  42,000,000  bunches  of  bananas  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1913  about  3,500,000  bunches  were  produced  in  this . 
district.  The  disease  that  has  blighted  so  many  banana  plantations 
in  other  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  has  not  made  its 
appearance  here,  and  exports  of  the  fruit  may  be  expected  to  increase 
considerably. 

Exports  of  Coffee — Cattle  Raising. 

The  exports  of  coffee  increased  but  slightly  over  the  previous  year, 
but  the  values  are  quite  insignificant.  The  higher  altitudes  of  the 
district  produce  a  good,  clear,  mild  coffee,  but  on  account  of  scarcity 
of  labor  the  industry  has  failed  to  develop. 

Some  few  banana  planters  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  cat- 
tle and  sugar  cane.  Sections  of  the  interior  of  the  country  arc  good 
for  cattle  raising,  and  the  Santa  Cruz  de  Yojoa  neighborhood  and 
Sula  Valley  offer  excellent  conditions  for  the  fattening  of  stock.  It 
is  quite  generally  believed  that  with  a  heavy  demand  and  a  possible 
outlet  the  industry  would  again  flourish,  as  it  did  subsequent  to  the 
Spanish-American  War,  when  a  great  number  of  beef  cattle  were 
shipped  from  here  to  Cuba. 
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Sugar  and  Tobacco  Cultivation — Timber  Resources,  etc. 

The  results  from  small  scattered  sugar-cane  patches  indicate  that 
sugar  production  might  be  well  worth  consideration.  Small  quan- 
tities of  crude  sugar  are  made  locally,  but  all  refined  sugar  is  im- 
ported. Cane  grows  freely  in  the  Sula  Valley,  and  small  plantings 
have  been  known  to  produce  canes  for  a  number  of  years.  The  sugar 
content  is  high,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  modern  methods  of  culti- 
vation good  results  would  follow. 

Very  fine  tobacco  grows  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  district, 
but  the  industry  has  dragged,  due  to  ignorance  of  proper  curing 
methods. 

While  the  more  available  hardwoods  were  long  ago  cleared  out, 
there  are  still  standing  a  quantity  of  hardwoods  in  the  mountains 
and  upper  reaches  of  the  rivers.  It  will  require  an  expensive  equip- 
ment to  handle  most  of  this  timber.  In  certain  parts  of  the  district 
the  mountains  are  green  with  pine,  similar  in  growth  to  the  white 
and  long-leaf  yellow  pine  of  the  United  States.  While  most  of  the 
trees  have  a  high  percentage  of  sapwood — objectionable  from  a 
lumbering  point  of  view — they  are  rich  in  crude  turpentine,  *which 
runs  freely. 

Other  products  which  might  be  grown  extensively  are  cotton,  rice, 
sarsaparilla,  pineapples,  limes,  and  mangoes. 

There  are  but  few  manufactures,  and  these  are  confined  to  the 
production  of  such  items  as  lumber,  ice,  and  native  rum.  The  great 
quantity  of  water  power  and  raw  materials  will  no  doubt  before  long 
induce  the  undertaking  of  other  lines  of  manufacture  in  at  least  a 
limited  quantity. 
Small  Portion  of  Export  Trade  from  Outside  the  District — Import  Trade. 

A  ver}^  small  portion  of  the  exports  passing  through  Puerto  Cortes 
come  from  the  interior  outside  the  limits  of  the  consular  district. 
Small  shipments  of  cattle  have  gone  to  Guatemala  and  British  Hon- 
duras. Sarsaparilla  root  has  been  shipped  to  Europe  and  coffee  has 
gone  to  German3^  The  total  value  of  these  shipments,  however,  are 
probably  not  over  $100,000.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  United 
States  absorbs  the  exports  of  the  district. 

Imports  into  Puerto  Cortes  are  for  the  most  part  consumed  within 
the  consular  limits,  with  a  small  portion  passing  to  interior  points 
such  as  Santa  Eosa  de  Copan  and  Santa  Barbara.  The  figures  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  trade  situation  of  the  district. 

This  section  of  Honduras  is  primarily  and  almost  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  banana  product  and  the  values  derived  from  that  source 
largely  determine  the  financial  and  economic  condition  of  the  com- 
munity. The  small  demand  for  fruit,  together  with  drought  and 
blow  downs  sustained  by  many  plantings  during  the  latter  part  of 
last  year,  lowered  the  quantity  exported  below  that  of  the  preceding- 
year. 

The  value  of  the  imports  at  Puerto  Cortes  for  1914,  according  to 
customhouse  records,  was  $1,578,163  United  States  currency,  com- 
pared with  $1,736,166  for  1913. 
Textile  Goods,  Hardware,  Leather  Goods,  and  Other  Imports. 

Textiles,  comprising  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  wool  manufactures, 
made  up  30.25  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  1914.    About  65  per 
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cent  of  the  fabrics  imported  came  from  the  United  States,  20  per  cent 
from  Great  Britain,  and  8  per  cent  from  Germany.  The  European 
shipments  consisted  principally  of  bleached  muslins,  fancy  cottons 
and  woolen  dress  goods,  ginghams,  and  cotton  drills. 

Hardware  made  up  23.55  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  consisted  of 
railroad  rails,  machinery,  steel  roofing,  wire,  nails,  cutlery,  and 
building  hardware.  About  86  per  cent  of  the  amount  came  from  the 
United  States.  The  remaining  14  per  cent  practically  all  came  from 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  consisted  principally  of  cutlery. 

Leather  goods  made  up  5.36  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  of  this  89 
per  cent  came  from  the  United  States,  the  principal  item  being  shoes. 
Great  Britain  furnished  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total,  which  con- 
sisted principally  of  saddlery. 

Wines  and  liquors  made  up  4.07  per  cent  of  the  whole,  with  32  per 
cent  coming  from  the  United  Ltates  and  the  greater  share  of  the  re- 
mainder, which  consists  of  table  wines  and  brandies,  coming  from 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain. 

Oils  and  coal  made  up  2.91  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  and  these 
came  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States. 

China,  enamel,  and  glass  ware  made  up  0.61  per  cent  of  the  imports, 
and  of  this  60  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States,  30  per  cent 
coming  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

Lumber  and  furniture  make  up  3.65  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Very 
little  furniture  was  imported,  and  the  figures  practically  represent 
the  imports  of  lumber.  This  all  came  from  the  United  States,  and 
consisted  of  cypress  and  yellow  pine  boards  and  timbers. 

Of  miscellaneous  items,  making  up  about  12  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports,  and  comprising  such  articles  as  drugs,  toilet  articles,  soaps, 
paper,  matches,  etc.,  about  71  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States 
and  about  12  per  cent  from  Germany. 
Position  of  Countries  Shipping  Goods  to  the  District. 

The  following  percentages  of  imports  by  countries  will  show  the 
position  that  the  more  important  countries  take  in  the  import  trade 
of  this  district.     The  figures  cover  the  calendar  year. 


Year. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

Ger- 
many. 

France. 

Spain. 

Italy. 

Other 
countries. 

1910 

72.14 
71.78 
80.92 
78.69 

17.02 
15.52 
10.28 
9.02 

6.36 
7.52 
6.17 
6.53 

2.32 

2.58 

.42 

1.70 

0.15 

1.02 

.60 

.78 

0.14 
.26 
.73 
.43 

1.87 

1911 

1.32 

1913 

.88 

1914 

2.85 

Those  Engaged  in  the  Retail  Trade. 

American  firms  handle  the  greater  share  of  imports  coming  into  the 
district.  In  the  small  retail  trade  the  Syrian,  Armenian,  and  native 
predominate.  There  is  a  surprising  amount  of  small  sales  made  by 
the  Syrian  and  Armenian  peddlers.  The  follovv^ing,  taken  from  the 
October,  1914,  issue  of  Revista  Economica,  shows  the  percentage  of 
the  relative  control,  by  nationality,  of  imports  passing  through  Puerto 
Cortes:  American  firms,  40.90;  German  firms,  22.37;  native  firms, 
11.68;  Turkish- Arabic  firms,  11.59;  French  firms,  1.43;  other  firms, 
12.03. 

[A  list  of  the  principal  importing  houses  entering  shipments 
through  Puerto  Cortes  and  the  total  value  of  their  imports  for  the 
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fiscal  year  1912-13  was  transmitted  with  this  report,  a  copy  of  which 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
or  one  of  its  branch  offices.] 

Sales  Methods. 

But  little  headway  can  be  expected  in  trade  development  by  means 
of  letters  and  catalogues.  The  full  value  of  this  method  might  be 
attained  by  giving  prices  f .  o.  b.  seaboard,  terms  of  payment  on  open 
account,  and  period  of  credit  allowed.  To  be  readable  to  all  mer- 
chants, Spanish  should  be  used.  Where  practical,  samples  should  be 
submitted. 

The  European  and  some  American  houses  develop  sales  by  means 
of  Spanish-speaking  salesmen.  Englisli  and  German  salesmen  often 
represent  a  number  of  houses  manufacturing  noncompeting  lines,  and 
their  stay  in  the  district  extends  over  a  considerable  period.  The 
presentation  of  commodities  for  sale  by  personal  representation  is 
probably  the  best  way  of  extending  sales  here.  However,  the  market 
in  the  case  of  many  commodities  will  not  warrant  this  expensive 
means  unless  several  lines  are  handled  by  one  efficient  salesman. 
Banking  Facilities — Concessions. 

Better  banking  facilities  are  needed  in  the  district.  The  small 
values  represented  in  hides,  coffee,  and  miscellaneous  products  ex- 
ported are  insignificant  in  balancing  the  accounts  of  the  importers, 
and  an  export  duty  of  15  per  cent  prevents  the  shipment  of  silver. 
At  times  the  banks  will  not  sell  gold  exchange  except  at  a  great  sac- 
rifice to  the  purchaser,  and  the  only  ones  to  fall  back  upon  then  are 
the  large  exporters  of  fruit.  The  merchant  is  therefore  finally  cast 
upon  the  mercy  of  these  companies.  At  times  it  is  figuratively  im- 
possible to  secure  exchange. 

Government  revenue  is  derived  from  a  number  of  sources,  but 
principally  from  import  and  export  duties  and  the  cale  of  "  aguar- 
diente." The  municipalities  derive  their  revenue  from  import  and 
export  duties,  as  well  as  a  long  list  of  licenses. 

In  the  past  concessions  of  all  descriptions  have  been  secured, 
many  of  them  of  speculative  value.  Export  and  import  rates  are 
quicldy  changeable,  and  the  possibility  of  sudden  readjustment  of 
the  tariffs  has  made  it  necessary  to  secure  a  concession  before  under- 
taking developments.  The  Honduras  Government  has  been  more 
tlian  reasonable  in  removing  the  import  duty  pertaining  to  conces- 
sions where  the  resulting  development  of  the  country  is  evident. 

EXTENSION  OF  AMERICAN  TRADE.   ■ 

By  American   Minister  Jolin   E-iTing,  Tegneig-alpa,  Api'il  29. 

The  writer  has  been  constantly  receiving  letters  from  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  and  others  in  the  United  States  requesting  infor- 
mation regarding  the  extension  of  American  trade  in  Honduras.  I 
have  responded  to  their  inquiries  and  have  endeavored  to  furnish 
them  with  the  information  requested  and  to  place  them  in  communi- 
cation with  the  merchants  of  this  country. 

There  are  certain  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  American  trade,  the 
first  of  which  is  the  primitive  and  undeveloped  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  in  its  lack  of  transportation  routes  or  highways; 
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secondly,  because  of  the  absence  of  any  banking  facilities  or  connec- 
tions by  which  American  transactions  could  be  safeguarded  and 
facilitated;  and,  lastly,  the  absolute  nonexistence  of  any  concerted 
action  or  systematic  method  on  the  part  of  the  business  interests  of 
the  United  States  for  the  creation  and  extension  of  foreign  markets, 
such  as  serves  to  guide,  assist,  and  direct  the  representatives  of  Eu- 
ropean nations  in  extending  and  advancing  the  commercial  interests 
of  their  countries  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Connection  With  United  States  and  Honduran  Interior  Points. 

Honduras  occupies  the  center  of  Central  America.  Its  northern 
coast  line  along  the  Caribbean  Sea  measures  approximately  400  miles. 
This  northern  coast  line  is  mainly  a  low,  flat  country,  with  a  climate 
and  rainfall  similar  to  that  of  the  West  Indies,  and  its  lands  are  de- 
voted almost  exclusively^  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  bananas, 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  "VVliile  the  temperature  is  humid  and  hot,  it 
is  tempered  by  the  winds  from  the  ocean,  and  it  is  healthy.  Along 
this  coast  are  situated  the  ports  of  entry  of  Omoa,  Puerto  Cortes, 
Tela,  La  Ceiba,  Trujillo,  and  Iriona,  all  within  easy  reach  of  the 
United  States  either  from  New  York,  Mobile,  or  New  Orleans.  This 
coast  is  crossed  and  intersected  by  various  lines  of  railroads  con- 
structed and  used  mainly  by  the  fruit  companies  in  the  transportation 
of  their  products,  but  also  furnish  the  people  there  with  means  of 
communication  for  20  or  30  miles  into  the  interior.  The  Honduras 
National  Eailway  extends  farther  and  affords  transportation  from 
Puerto  Cortes  to  Pimienta,  a  distance  of  about  59  miles.  Beyond 
this  all  means  of  transportation  ceases  save  over  rough  and  narrow 
mountain  trails  that  are  not  susceptible  of  the  carriage  of  freight 
save  on  mule  back  and  in  small  quantities. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  Honduras  has  a  coast  line  on  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca  of  about  TO  miles,  with  a  port  of  entry  at  Amapala,  a  city 
situated  on  Tigre  Island  about  25  miles  distant  from  the  landing 
point  on  the  mainland  at  San  Lorenzo.  Merchandise  has  therefore  to 
be  landed  and  inspected  and  warehoused  at  Amapala  and  reloaded  on 
barges  and  transported  to  San  Lorenzo.  From  San  Lorenzo  to 
Tegucigalpa  there  is  a  magnificent  highway  constructed  and  main- 
tained by  the  Government  at  great  exj^ense,  but  capable  of  sustaining 
the  heaviest  automobile  freight  use.  Freight,  however,  is  still  trans- 
ported over  it  mainly  by  mule  teams  and  ox  carts. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  country  the  system  of  transporta- 
tion is  over  narrow  roads  and  mountain  trails  more  easily  traversed 
by  pack  mules  than  by  ox  carts. 

Improving  the  Roadways. 

The  present  Government  of  the  country  is  exerting  every  means 
and  applying  all  tlie  surplus  funds  at  its  command  to  the  renovation 
and  transformation  of  the  principal  roads  into  highways  susceptible 
to  the  transportation  in  future  of  freight  and  pas&engers  by  automo- 
bile trucks  and  conveyances.  It  has  in  process  of  construction  now 
such  a  highway  leading  from  the  capital,  Tegucigalpa,  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  through  Comayagua,  the  ancient  capital,  to  the 
villages  or  toAvns  of  Petrerillos  and  Pimienta,  at  which  latter  place 
is  the  terminus  of  the  Honduras  National  Railway,  that  has  its  outlet 
at  Puerto  Cortes  on  the  north  or  Caribbean  coast.    The  completion 
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of  this  automobile  highwa}^  would  insure  the  delivery  of  merchandise 
in  Tegucigalpa  within  a  week  from  the  time  of  its  departure  from 
New  Orleans  or  Mobile.  This  road  would  traverse  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  sections  of  this  country. 

The  Government  is  also  engaged  in  constructing  a  similar  auto- 
mobile highway  from  Tegucigalpa  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to 
Juticalpa,  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Olancho,  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  sections  of  all  Central 
America,  in  addition  to  its  inexhaustible  riches  in  minerals.  This 
road  will  terminate  on  the  confines  of  the  Department  of  Mos- 
quitia,  that  unsurveyed  and  almost  unknown  portion  of  Honduras 
in  which  is  contained  an  estimated  area  of  about  9,000  square  miles. 
The  little  that  is  knowm  of  this  section  is  that  it  is  generally  low  and 
level,  traversed  by  three  rivers  known  as  the  Negro,  Patuca,  and 
Coco,  and  that  it  is  covered  by  dense  forests  of  tropical  and  valuable 
woods.  Concessions  are  now  being  sought  by  large  American  in- 
terests to  open  up  this  section  of  the  country  to  immigration  and 
cultivation. 

Pinancial  Assistance  Needed  for  Improvements. 

The  completion  of  these  automobile  highways  will,  of  course,  fur- 
nish greatly  improved  and  more  expeditious  means  for  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  and  merchandise  throughout  the  country  and 
otherwise  materially  assist  in  forwarding  the  development  agricul- 
turally and  otherwise  of  the  sections  traversed  by  them.  But  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  the  opening  up  of  these 
highways  are  limited,  and  the  progress  will  necessarily  be  slow  unless 
it  can  be  aided  by  outside  credit  and  capital.  Transportation  routes 
are  the  fundamental  necessities  for  the  commercial  and  industrial 
development  of  Honduras,  and  it  will  be  well  for  American  commer- 
cial bodies  to  consider  in  wliat  way  and  to  what  extent  they  are 
wdlling  to  lend  financial  assistance  in  the  forwarding  of  this  basic 
need. 
Dock  and  Terminal  Pacilities. 

Of  equal  importance  with  this  question  of  inland  transportation 
is  the  matter  of  dock  and  terminal  facilities  at  the  various  ports  of 
entry,  because  a  monopoly  of  these  privileges,  especially  if  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  can  be  so  administered  or  used  as  to  completely 
baffle  and  defeat  the  efforts  of  any  persons  attempting  to  compete 
with  them.  The  docks,  wharves,  and  terminal  facilities  on  the  north 
or  Caribbean  coast,  save  those  at  Puerto  Cortes  where  the  Govern- 
ment of  Honduras  is  the  owner,  have  been  mainly  constructed  and 
are  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  various  fruit  com- 
panies, but  until  inland  highways  are  constructed  connecting  Avith 
them  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  the  introduction  through  them  of 
any  very  extensive  quantity  of  merchandise  destined  for  the  in- 
terior. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  commodities  intended  for  the  interior  in 
Honduras  are  entered  through  the  Pacific  coast  port  of  Amapala  and 
barged  thence  to  San  Lorenzo  on  the  mainland  and  transported  into 
the  interior  over  the  main  highway  from  that  town  to  Tegucigalpa, 
the  capital,  a  distance  approximately  of  93  miles.  The  wharves, 
warehouses,  motor  boats,  barges,  and  all  other  appurtenances  for 
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handling  and  transshipping  merchandise  there  are  owned  by  two 
large  German  houses  [whose  names  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  one  of  its  branch  offices],  and 
these  two  houses  cooperate  and  act  in  unison  in  all  such  matters.  Be- 
sides controlling  the  discharging,  entering,  and  transshipment  of  all 
merchandise  entering  this  port,  these  two  firms  are  large  importers 
of  merchandise  from  their  main  houses  in  England  and  Germany, 
which  they  put  on  the  market  here  through  their  branch  houses  and 
agencies  located  in  almost  every  town  and  village  throughout  the 
country.  And  they  also  sell  in  wholesale  quantities  such  merchan- 
dise to  the  native  mercantile  houses  and  to  those  conducted  by  other 
foreigners. 

Congestion  of  Amapala  Warehouses. 

While  claiming  and  compelling  the  almost  exclusive  handling  and 
forwarding  of  these  incoming  cargoes,  these  Amapala  firms  do  not 
guarantee  the  prompt  transportation  of  such  merchandise  to  the 
interior.  Just  at  present,  while  the  people  of  this  city  are  in  want 
for  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  butter,  lard,  flour,  corn, 
and  other  comestibles,  the  warehouses  of  these  concerns  at  Amapala 
and  of  their  subagencies  at  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  mainland,  are  over- 
flowing with  hundreds  and  thousands  of  cases  of  American  mer- 
chandise which  it  is  stated  can  not  be  forwarded  for  want  of  ox- 
carts and  mule  trains.  Attempts  are  now  being  made  to  induce  the 
Honduras  Automobile  Transportation  Co.  to  undertake  the  trans- 
portation of  this  much-needed  freight,  but  as  it  has  devoted  itself 
principally  to  the  handling  of  mails,  passengers,  and  baggage  and 
possesses  only  two  or  three  small  freight  trucks,  this  company  is 
unwilling  to  assume  the  undertaking  except  at  rates  so  much  in  excess 
of  those  customarily  paid  as  to  be  prohibitive.  Individual  merchants 
are  ocassionally  receiving  a  chance  truck  load,  and  two  young  men 
have  purchased  an  old  freight  truck  and  are  apparently  reaj^ing 
that  which  for  them  is  a  harvest.  They  have  paid  for  the  car  and 
are  now  banking  their  profits. 

In  response  to  inquiries  received  from  large  automobile  concerns 
in  the  United  States  their  attention  has  been  called  to  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  and  to  the  opportunity  thus  presented  for  the  intro- 
duction of  their  cars  and  trucks  into  use  in  this  country. 

Need  of  American  Banking  Facilities. 

The  remaining  fundamental  essential  for  the  extension  of  Ameri- 
can trade  here  is,  of  course,  the  creation  and  establishment  of  banking 
facilities  through  which  American  enterprises  can  be  safeguarded 
and  stimulated.  Exchange  now  runs  from  275  to  300,  and  a  leading 
merchant  here  who  ranks  in  wealth  among  the  foremost  capitalists 
of  the  country  and  v^dio  was  selected  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
this  country  to  the  financial  conference  at  Washington,  stated  that 
he  had  offered  as  high  as  310,  but  could  not  even  at  that  figure  secure 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  discharge  his  foreign  bills.  The  banking 
houses  here  have  very  limited  and  totally  inadequate  exchange  con- 
nections even  with  Europe  and  scarcely  any  worth  considering  with 
the  United  States.  Their  operations  are  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  transactions  of  local  loans  and  they  exact  a  rate  of  interest  run- 
ning from  l-^-  to  3  per  cent  a  month  and  that  upon  the  best  security. 
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This  is  especially  unfortunate  when  it  is  considered  that  owing  to 
the  irregular  and  difficult  methods  of  transportation  the  merchants 
are  subjected  to  such  delays  in  the  delivery  and  also  in  the  subsequent 
distribution  of  their  goods  as  to  make  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
purchase  their  stocks  only  on  long  terms  of  credit,  much  more  ex- 
tended than  American  merchants  are  accustomed  to  believe  either  wise 
or  safe.  Yet  mercantile  failures  are  few  and  losses  by  fire  almost 
unknown,  save  on  the  north  coast,  where  business  is  conducted  almost 
entirely  by  Americans,  who  are  wedded  to  houses  of  wooden  con- 
struction. An  American  banking  institution  here,  competent  to  care 
for  these  credits,  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  ximerican  trade. 
Resources  of  the  Country. 

Honduras  is  a  rich  country  and  its  resources  remain  in  almost  a 
A'irgin  condition.  It  possesses  a  climate  that  varies  with  its  topog- 
raphy, the  temperature  on  the  coasts  being  hot,  in  the  lowlands  of 
the  interior  it  is  warm,  and  in  the  mountains  it  is  temperate  and  in 
some  places  cold.  Its  mountains  abound  in  minerals,  and  its  table- 
lands and  valleys  are  especially  adapted  for  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture. 

Honduras,  with  all  varieties  of  climate,  with  its  lowlands  on  the 
coast,  its  valleys  and  undulating  plains,  and  its  highlands  in  the 
interior,  all  covered  with  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  can  produce  all 
classes  and  kinds  of  fruit,  grains,  and  vegetables,  such  as  bananas, 
plantains,  coconuts,  pineapples,  mangoes,  aguacates,  oranges,  corn, 
beans,  rice,  wheat,  oats,  sugar  cane,  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo,  etc.,  but 
most  of  these  will  never  be  produced  on  a  large  scale  until  highways 
are  built  and  transportation  facilities  afforded  the  people. 

This  is  the  situation  the  country  presents.  It  is  rich,  but  unde- 
veloped. It  is  easily  susceptible  to  great  development,  but  its  popu- 
lation is  scant  and  have  not  the  means  to  develop  it  themselves.  Capi- 
tal must  be  imported  with  which  to  do  it,  and  those  furnishing  the 
capital  Avill  control  and  receive  the  benefits  of  increased  trade  and 
commerce. 
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